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SOLVAY ~: 


f Pusher Side 





View of Discharge Side 


N 1892, 29 years ago, the first By-Product Coke 
Oven Piant built in America was erected at 
Syracuse, New York, by the Semet-Solvay Company. 
It is interesting to note that the original oven structure 
is still in operation performing each day the functions 
designed for it over a quarter of a century ago. 


Despite all the changes and improvements in the art, 
the fundamental charactcristics ot the original Semet- 
Solvay Oven have remained. The same simple, effi- 
cient methods of heating control are employed; the 
same heavy foundations and strong division walls are 
still integral parts of the construction and offer the 
same assurance of long, useful existence and high 
economies. 


Correspondence is invited 


Address Plant Development Department 


SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 


ioneer in the development of the By-Product Coke Oven 
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The Salesman’s Power 


How He Can Build for the Company in His Everyday Selling 
BY SNOWDON H. SUMMERS 


The salesman who sells to a customer a pair of 
shoes that obviously do not fit may credit himself 
with selling the shoes, but in reality he has sold 
merely a future complaint against his firm. The cer- 
tain ‘grievance of a dissatisfied customer may not 
come directly back to the salesman or his employer. 
but it is sure to cast a shadow somehow and some- 
where, sooner or later, and it will be felt. 


customer's needs. It was entirely too small for the 
size of the room to be heated and there was a con- 
siderable quantity of northerly exposed ‘ window 
space that had not been taken into account. 

Now it is all very well to say that the customer 
should know his needs, but is it not true that all of 
us often put ourselves at the mercy of a salesman in 
more or less similar circumstances? And is it not 
equally true that we go 





And one of the chief 





troubles with the man 
selling gas appliances is 
that he sells a commodity 
only, and does not sell 
service. True enough, 
that often a certain per- 


back to the salesman and 
to the firm that helped us 
out and sold us what we 
actually needed and not 
what we thought we 
wanted? 


centage of blame may be Are you thoroughly sold on Nowhere does the prin- 
put upon the customer in | } ; ra | ciple of selling service as 
that he does not always || the £as industry : If not well as the product fit in 
know just what he needs, how can Vou expect to sell the more closely than in the 
but the salesman who J 2 se et a Aggy Ser Gs 
fails to ascertain those || average consumer? These gas industry, and it ap- 
needs is failing also to sell ? ref7 - - ty plies just as well in the 
evel | are the questions Mr. Sum- toh Ree teng 

Take, for instance, the || mers asks and they are mighty does for the heater that is 
case of a man who recent | . é ical eing bought for cole 
, aon oe pertinent to the successful eee: dlaiinienes. sae: 


fice of the gas company in | 
one of the biggest cities in | 
the East. He wanted a 

gas heater, had seen a | 
certain kind in the home 
of a friend and had been 
told that it gave entire 
satisfaction. Now he 
thought that he wanted 


Editor. 





selling of gas appliances.— |] Poses or for daily use. 


If a gas company’s 
salesmen will send their 
appliance customers away 
| as satisfied men and 
if women they will have 
taken a_ tremendously 
long step in building up 
both a quantity and a 








that kind of a heater. He 
did not know what he actually needed. The sales- 

<= man sold him the article asked for and took his 
4 money. The sale was an almost insignificant item in 
“the day’s work. But three days later the employee 
Yound that he had sold a complaint. The customer 
“~. came back. He had a grievance against the gas com- 
—~ pany, against the clerk and against almost any and 
every kind of gas appliance. Then the salesman did 
what he should have done in the first place : found out 

. the exact requirements and learned that the heater 
~he had sold was in no way fitted for this particular 


quality of public good 
will—that very elusive element that every enterpris- 
ing public utility company at the present time is 
seeking twenty-four hours of every day, and finding 
more and more necessary for successful operation. 


How to Make Friends 


The salesman who sells what his customer actually 
needs to produce certain de‘inite results, and not 
what he thinks he wants because of what somebody 
else has told him, has made a friend for himself, for 
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his company, and for the industry. The effect is so 
far-reaching that it cannot properly be measured. 
lhe satisfied customer always is an enthusiast about 
the article purchased. He spreads his enthusiasm 
among his friends. The man with a grievance be- 
cause he bought one thing when he should have had 
another, even though it be his own fault, is a cynic, 
and his dissatisfaction is spread just as widely as the 
other’s satisfaction—and the way of mankind is such 
that the seeds of discontent sprout more quickly and 
grow much faster than any other—especially in the 
case of a gas company or any other public utility. 

lhe gas appliance salesman who sells his own ser- 
vice, plus that of his company, with the product, is 
the man who is going rapidly a long distance up the 
ladder of successful selling, and without missing very 
many steps. He is a builder for the future, and in 
every sale he places the germ of a future transaction. 

And this point leads to another and even more im- 
portant phase of gas appliance merchandising. The 
customer of to-day is not the sole salvation of any 
industry, and it would seem that this particularly is 
true in the case of the selling side of artificial gas. 
In this element of the game, however, a far greater 
responsibility rests upon the company executive than 
upon the salesman individually or collectively. The 
work of educating and training the future generation 
into the uses and needs, the economies and general 
advantages of every sort of gas appliance that is on 
the market right now cannot be commenced too soon 
nor carried on too intensvely, for to a very large ex- 
tent upon the successful application of this principle 
depends the commercial development of any industry. 


“Teach Them When They’re Young” 


More and more strongly grows the determination 
on the part of the gas consuming public and the pub- 
lic service or regulatory bodies, that public utility 
corporations !n general—and this seems to apply in 
particular to the gas company—may not be permitted 
as profit on the capital invested any more than just 
the normal rate of return, and in most instances they 
insist on the minimum normalcy, at that. As a per- 
fectly natural consequence, then, the company execu- 
tive, in behalf of himself and his investors, must look 
to increased profits with perhaps larger profit per- 
centages from the sale of gas appliances. 

‘This process of education must be thorough, inten- 
sive and exhaustive. The future purchaser and user 
is never too young to be an entirely fit and proper 
subject for the fundamentals in this educative proc, 
ess. “Teach them when they’re young” is the slogan 
of more than one big commercial organization, and 
in the gas industry ways and means should be devised 
to get educational matter into the hands of the fu- 
ture generation of buyers even when they are but 
school children. 

I wonder if there are many gas company officials 
who realize just how terribly small is the percentage 
of people who daily use artificial gas in all the various 
ways by which it is consumed, and yet know abso- 
lutely nothing about it? The average consumer is 
almost hopelessly ignorant of the history of the prod- 
uct and the industry. He knows little or nothing 
about the discovery of artificial gas; knows less, if 
such a thing be possible, of the processes of manu- 
facture and the ingredients that enter into it, and is 
entirely unconcerned as to the question of production 


costs against the price per thousand cubic feet that 
he has to pay once every month. He doesn't know 
the difference between the almost obsolete candle 
power standard and the thermal unit basis, and would 
not recognize a thermal unit if it popped out of his 
kitchen and said “Good morning.” It 
that he enjoys being ignorant of such things, 
is because he only thinks in gas terms when he re 
ceives his monthly bill or writes his monthly check ; 
and then he mostly thinks in terms of mere tolera 
tion, and looks upon gas as a sort of necessary evil. 


isn’t 


range 


} + 
Dut 1 


Now, this is all wrong. ‘This is a condition that 
should not exist and a condition that has its effect 
directly and indirectly on the merchandising end of 
the gas industry. I venture to say that if the gas 
company executives of this country could induce 
their consumers to take the time necessary merely to 
read what the Encyclopaedia britannica says unde 
the word “gas” they would find a tremendously awak 
ened interest in the product, and would have laid « 
cornerstone for the diss@¢mination of educational mat 
ter that would have a widespread influence. It is a 
matter of cold fact that to the average person those 
encyclopaedia pages read like a romance; yet hov 
many gas consumers have ever read them? 

\nd there is absolutely nothing in all that intensely 
interesting matter that cannot be and should not b« 
put, in the proper simplified and non-technical lan 

before every school child in the country—the 
potential customers of salesmen of every kind of gas 
appliance that is on the market to-day, or that will 
become marketable for the next generation and all 
the generations to come after that one. 

That is the sort of merchandising that can and 
should be done by the company executive; by every 
company executive of every company through the 
most intensive co-operation possible throughout the 
entire artificial gas industry. The tremendously big 
commercial organizations of the present day do not 
consider their day’s work done when they sell alone 
to the buyers of the hour. They constantly are 
looking ahead, peering far into the future. They do 
not content themselves with next month, or six 
months-or a year hence. They strive continuously 
and systematically to reach the potential customer 
They seek through the expenditure of vast sums of 
invested capital to turn the man and woman of the 
next generation into an almost certain buyer through 
the simple process of education. They show the 
child what is the origin of their product, what it has 
accomplished in the way of advancing civilization 
and what its effect has been upon all phases of human 
progress from the standpoints of economy of time 
effort and human endeavor. 


cuage, 


The Value of Temptation 


In the columns of the JouRNAL there was published 
very recently an article that had for its chief argu 
ment the question of temptation as applied to the sell- 
ing proposition. That’s all that there is in this 
scheme of selling the future generations by a process 
of education. The manufacturer appeals to the imag- 
ination of the prospective buyer by pointing out to 
him and seeing that he understands them the inter- 
esting phases of the origin, development and manu- 
facturing processes of his product. By bringing out 


the “local color” and the “human interest” angles of 
(Continued on page 212.) 
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Gas Lighti d the Busi Field 
A Few Facts Regarding the Great Opportunities in This Work 
By CHARLES E. BLOOD 
Springfield Gas Light Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Commercial gas lighting seems to be a back num- life. clear up to the point of scrapping, seeing at all 
ber with most gas companies and though a few man times that the consumer is really securing good 1 


ufacturers still manufacture lamps there is not the 
united effect being made to encourage it that was 
put forth a few years ago to place it where it should 
be and the aggressive and determined effort is en 
tirely lacking, a state of affairs which is extremely 
painful to those who made gas lighting practically 
a life work. 

The state of the art is 


lumination. This is service. This is how the gas 
lighting manufacturer’s representative assists the gas 
company to retain its position in the lighting field, 
once it has been entered; but the present questions 
ire how to enter these fields: what are the immediate 
possibilities in the gas lighting business? 

In the United States 





deplorable to those who 
know the _ illuminating 
value of gas lighting and 
its vital source of revenue. 

I will give a few facts 
as to the great opportuni- 
ties that lie in the light- 
ing field and it is only 
right that all com- 
panies shoulda make a de 
termined effort to secure 


gas 


their share of this great 
untouched field of reve- 
nue. 


The commercial light- 
ing engineering 


service 
means very much more 


than the drawing up of 
lighting plans since it in- 
cludes unusual courtesy, 
sympathetic interest, ex- 
change of ideas and much 
old-fashioned downright 
hard work; through all of 
these, combined with 


Editor. 





There are a lot of extremely val- 
uable and interesting points that 
Mr. Blood brings out in his article. 
We all can profit by them. 
isn’t any reason in the world why 
every gas company shouldn’t intro- 
duce some of the methods advocat- 
ed by the author. 
The results will be amazing.— 


the use of light is rapidly 
increasing. It 1s increas- 
ing faster than most peo- 
ple realize, and bids fair 
to continue to grow. 
Since 1910 the field of 
artificial illumination has 
grown by leaps and 
bounds and somebody has 
profited. Has the gas 
There company secured its 
rightful share? 
Field Has Untold 
Possibilities 


Even though gas light- 
ing has increased, never- 
theless the end is far off; 
the surface has been hard 
ly scratched. On every 
side we can see oOppor- 
tunities for increased 
study of the proper appli 
cation of light and for in 


Just try them. 








sales technique, it is pos- 

sible to develop and serve 
lighting business. 
field is, 


a greatly increased gas 
Just how great this undeveloped 
and what are some of the most logical argu- 
ments available for gas men when they seek to im 
prove existing gas lighting conditions or to extend 
gas lighting into almost virgin fields, can best be 
found by the presentation of cold unalterable facts 
ach fact as presented will represent an idea. [i 
may not be a new idea to most gas men, but it will 
be interesting to review these points, thereby to re 
fresh our minds upon the reasons why and how gas 
companies can profit from a broader and more intel 
ligent use of lamps and fixtures. 

In each case it is well to keep in mind that the pri- 
mary object in getting new or building up old bus 
iness is to attain, good, better and best illumination 
and to cause it to endure. The manufacturer as- 
sumes the obligations of selling to the consumer the 
best possible lamps and fixtures and accessories that 
his particular service demands, but unlike other mer- 
chandising or wholesaling cases, the obligations do 
not end with the sale. The gas lamp representative 
should endeavor to follow his product throughout its 


creased co-operation, 
these all culminating in 
lor those who think gas lighting 
has reached @ saturation point, one may quote the 
phrase, “There are none so blind as those who will 
not see 


increased sales. 


here is as big 


an undeveloped field in industrial] 
lighting. 


facts secured from recent and reli 

able sources, we note that 80 per cent of the indus 

trial lighting is below normal. This means that four 

fifths of the existing installations will bear revision 
upward cither to obtain better efficiency, or less 
costly maintenance, or even to secure lighting condi 

tions that will be passable under the mandatory pro 
visions of the State factory lighting codes. This field 
is highly profitable to the gas company. It has been 
and should be highly advertised at the manufacturer’s 
expense. 

In developing it the gas men deal with people who 
are keen for progress, whose credits are good above 
the average, and who purchase many times over the 
value of fixtures in increased gas consumption. 

Likewise, in resident lighting only about 20 per 
cent are furnished with modern lighting equipment, 
and approximately twenty million 


l-rom 


homes” which 
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ought to make excellent subjects for mutually help 
ful sales and service prospecting. 

However much the gas lamp manufacturer has en- 
deavored to foster the closer co-operation between 
himself and the consumer, yet he is not as close to the 
majority as is the gas company. The responsibility 
for good or bad gas lighting conditions must to a 
large degree rest with the gas company. 

Above all else, the manufacturer would like to see 
each gas company feel that it was a member of the 
progressive gas lighting family and as such could 
work and play closer together, depending upon their 
OWN initiative, it is true, by coming to the manufac 
turer for advice and special knowledge whenever he 
could assist the consumer. In short the gas company 
is the interlocutor. From the consumer's viewpoint 
the gas company is the authority and the one upon 
whom over 50 per cent of the consumers depend for 
their gas lighting advice. 

This is the reason why gas companies and manu- 
facturers want to work closely together, and why the 
responsibility for gas light development must rest 
largely with the gas companies, since the manufac- 
turers can directly assist only a small part of the con- 
sumers to develop and popularize correct gas light- 
ing. The manufacturer's illuminating and general 
engineering service is always at the dispesal of any 
gas company and their customers, but dependence 
must be placed upon the interest and co-operation of 
the gas company for its larger application. 

When the customer actually arranges for gas light- 
ing he goes to the gas company in the majority of 
cases. Industrial plants arrange almost entirely 
through this source, hence in an analysis of business 
possibilities the lamp manufacturer is justified in de- 
pending so greatly on the gas company for the suc- 
cessful development and retention of business. 

Now as the development of gas lighting (a better 
term would be “The perfection of gas lighting ser- 
vice”) I shall consider chiefly the classification under 
industrial since that is to-day a very fertile and in- 
teresting field. 

When the manufacturer stops to consider why he 
desires to have better illumination, first, he wants in- 
creased production. That is a problem of the pocket- 
book. It alone should be sufficient to form sales 
argument that the gas company may use even if the 
other advantages were discarded. The gas company 
should realize that its field for business lies almost 
as much in the rehabilitation of existing gas lighting 
installations as in the equipment of new plants. 
Hardly a factory exists but that can afford to improve 
its illumination. One quarter of the plants have made 
no changes for five or six years or longer, and when 
the lighting art is developed as rapidly as it did, one 
can readily appreciate that such plants have or soon 
will have obsolete lighting equipment that the service 
engineer work offered by or through the gas com- 
pany will be acceptable once the economic wasteful- 
ness of poor lighting is understood. As mentioned 
before, the gas company is the main channel for gas 
lighting. This means that a constantly increasing 
responsibility devolves upon the gas company to 
“keep the ball rolling.” It means, furthermore, that 
since the industrial lighting shows the greatest field 
for effort, gas men ought to be strongly conversant 
with that class of gas lighting requirements above 
all others. 


How Gas Lighting Grows 


Once the right kind of relations are established be- 
tween the gas company and consumer, the gas light- 
ing business keeps on with comparatively little sales 
ettort; the gas man knows the need of his customer 
and the customer knows the sincere effort to serve 
on the part of the gas man and his company, both get 
to know each other by their first names, and thus gas 
lighting grows. ‘The gas man instead of scattering 
all his efforts, spending all his time to get new bus- 
iness, losing nearly as much as he gains, can retain 
his old business by putting that energy and time serv- 
ing it, expanding only on a firm foundation of per- 
manent friendship. The final secured gas consump- 
tion is large. 

\Vhen the gas man calls upon the factory man- 
ager, it should be with full confidence that he can be 
of service. In the first place, the lighting expert 
should know that most artificial lighting is below 
value that common sense would indicate is desirable. 

l'rom recent data and facts there are few installa- 
tions which reach as high as twelve-foot candles, 
whereas daylight on the same work reaches as high 
as fifty-foot candles. All of the industrial lighting 
standards are reaching upward, not because the man 
ufacturer seeks increased business, but because there- 
by the use finds increased savings and profit to him- 
self. This fact means more business in the imme 
diate future. 

In the second place, the better lighting that the gas 
company recommends will reduce accidents. This 
indicates an idea that is always worth serious thought 
or that the period of most accidents is coincident with 
the period of darkest days. If increased illumination 
decreases the hazard to workmen, this is another 
strong argument with which to go after better light 
ing and its resultant benefits. 


Low Cost Its Big Argument 


One of the best arguments in favor of good gas 
illumination is its low cost. The finest of modern 
gas lighting installations can be maintained for little 
or nothing as compared to the cost of labor, machine 
operation or even heating. A study made upon an 
average machine illustrates that whereas the salaries 
and wages chargeable against the machine tool total 
90 cents, yet the light power is considerably less than 
1 cent per hour. In the face of this fact, it has been 
proven that the effect of good lighting upon the fac- 
tory output is remarkable. 

Once, not so very long ago either, it was generally 
supposed that a lighting system was a species of 
necessary evil. If a workman could see to put up 1 
tool or throw on a belt, the illumination was consid- 
ered sufficient. But now it is known that the output 
of flawless material is increased directly and imme 
diately as the result of improved illumination, and 
so important is this fact that in these days, when in- 
creased output is vital to industry, this should be 
one of the best reasons back of the gas company and 
its representatives when they seek to develop and 
improve the status of industrial lighting to increase 
production. 

Doubling or trebling the intensities of artificial 
light will result in an increased production amount 

(Continued on page 213.) 
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’restige, so the dictionary tells us, is weight or in 
iiluence arising from reputation. Prestige means 
something strong and substantial, something that is 
not ever changing, something upon which one may 
rely. The word prestige is never applied to young 
and trivolous people who care more for clothes and 
aniusement than they do for the deeper and more 
serious things of life and who show it. 

This being the case, it 
follows that prestige can- 


The Great Need of Permanent Salesmen 


How They Help to Gain Prestige for the Organization 


By J. E. BULLARD 


greater than the average length of the service of em 
plovees in any other department. This fact and this 
alone seems to be the answer to the question of why 
this company enjoys so much more prestige than the 
other public utility company in the community 
Aside from the conduct of the sales department there 
is very little difference in the management and the 
public relations of the two companies. Both are very 

efficient advertisers, both 





have the highest grade 
bony 2 





not be obtained for any 
product or any company 
when the men who repre- 
sent it are constantly 
changed. This very 
change is indicative of a 
fickleness, a lack of a fixed 
policy, a lack of those 
qualities in the product, 
the company, cr both, 
that are essential for the 
obtaining of prestige. 

In a certain city there 
are two public utility 
companies, one a gas com- 
pany and the other an 
electric company. One of 
these companies enjoys a 
considerable greater pres 
tige than the other. That 
company is the one that 
has permanent salesmen. 
The other company also 
hires salesmen but usu- 


by one. 


— Editor. 








Mr. Bullard doesn’t say so, but 
it’s a mighty evident fact that a || \cty successtul with our 
constantly changing organization 
means that there are poor exec- 
utives in control. 
man who wins hundreds of em- 
ployees to him, but after a while 
they drop out of his company one 
He just can’t hold them. 


managed by men who are 
experienced and good ex- 
ecutives. 

“\Ve have never been 


| engineers, both are ably 


| sales departments,” said 
an officer of a certain pub- 
lic utility company. It is 
needless to mention 
s whether or not this man 
We know one was a gas man, because 
an electric man is just as 
likely to make the same 
mistake as a._gas man and 
a gas man to make it as 
an electric man. It mere- 
ly shows a great weak- 
ness in the sales work of 
both gas and_= electric 
companies. “We have 
hired a lot of men,” he 
went on, “and have had a 
lot of different salesman- 











ally only for a short pe- 
riod at a time. It has no 
really permanent sales department. <A fact worth 
noting in this situation is that the company enjoying 
the least prestige is controlled and officered by men 
who personally enjoy somewhat greater prestige 
than the men who occupy similar positions with the 


other company. ‘They have wider interests, are con- 
nected with older and more substantial families and 
have greater personal influence. ‘his, however, has 


failed to give their company the desired prestige. 

One of the salesmen of the company enjoying the 
greater prestige has been with it and had advanced 
so far that in addition to being a sales executive he 
is also an officer of the company. He has been with 
that company for more than twenty years, is well 
known by the customers of the company, has a large 
following of friends and through his sales work has 
personally been able to add much to the prestige of 
his company. 

Many of the salesmen have been with the company 
for ten years or more. They are just as much a part 
of the company as the accountants, the engineers or 
any other employees of the company and the average 
length of the service with the company is slightly 





agers but none of them 
have ever remained with 
us very long and the net results of their work seems 
to be bad rather than good. I’m inclined to believe 
that we would have been better off if we had never 
made an attempt to organize a sales force.” 


The Underlying Cause 


A few leading questions developed the fact that the 
company probably would have been better off had it 
never attempted to organize a sales department along 
the lines that it did. The salesmen were not consid- 
ered regular employees of the company. They were 
expected to get quick results and only the type of 
man who would get quick results was considered. 
These quick results were secured usuallv by methods 
which came very far from adding to the prestige of 
the company. As a matter of fact, at times conditions 
were such that no self-respecting salesman would 
for a moment consider working in that department. 
l‘ew men remained with the company for more than 
a year and the average length of service would run 
around three months. 
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The people in the community served by this com- 
pany felt no good-will for it. They were sure that 
it was the policy of the company to rob the public 
of all that it could rob it. No amount of advertising 
or public statements by the officials could change 
this state of mind. That sales department actually 
was costing the company a great deal of good-will. 

It, however, could not be considered the fault of 
the salesmen. They were not allowed to do any 
work that actually established good-will. They were 
not even considered as employees in good standing 
with the company. They were a group apart, just 
as a leper colony is a group apart from those who do 
not suffer from the malady. These men could not 
join in the activities of the other employees of the 
company. They had little respect and loyalty for the 
company as a result for the company showed little or 
no respect and loyalty towards them. Men who had 
made good records elsewhere failed to make equally 
as good records here. 

This may seem like an exaggerated case but such 
conditions did exist not many years ago in a certain 
public utility company and other companies could 
be found in other parts of the country where condi- 
tions were as bad. A public utility salesman at one 
time was looking for a position. He was talking with 
a friend of his about an opening with a certain com- 
pany. 

‘Don’t go there,” warned his friend. “That com- 
pany has recently increased its plant, is extending its 
lines, and merely wants a sales force to load up that 
plant. When that is loaded up the sales force will 
be disbanded.” 

“But,” objected the salesman, “this letter I re- 
ceived from them tells about the great opportunities 
offered. I have been seriously considering accepting 
the offer.” 

“Oh, that is all poppycock,” returned his friend. “Tf 
they didn’t make conditions look good they couldn’t 
get any men and they need men badly now. Make 
them pay you a good price if you go there.” 


%) 


The Result 


The salesman did. He secured remuneration con- 
siderably higher than he had expected, went to work, 
and at the end of a year’s after having made 
a good record, he was discharged because the com 


service, 


pany thought it no longer needed salesmen. From 
that time on that salesman never believed any state- 
ments made to him when he sought a job. He was 


always looking for an opportunity to get the best of 
the company for which he worked and he usually 
found one. In his eyes, all public utility companies 


were managed by crooks and he took great joy 11 


the game of trying to get the best of them. Work- 
ing for their interest had no place in his thoughts 
Creating prestige was considered something that it 


was impossible to do. 


Before public utility companies can create the best 
sales departments they will have to eliminate such 
practices as those of these last two companie s men- 


tioned and follow the example of the companies wi 
permanent sales departments that are obtaining very 
valuable prestige for their companies. Prestige means 
permanency and it can be obtained only when the 
men who are sent out to obtain it are permanent. 

A man who spends only a few months with a com- 
pany in an effort to earn a little 
he can cares little for the 


money 


as easily as 
prestige of 


that 


company 


tle has no pride init. All he cares for is the money 
that he can make for himself. Quite frequently it is 
only after several years of employment that a sales 
man really begins to take a deep pride in the prestige 
of his company and does his best to obtain more pres 
tige for it. 

tle first must become convinced that the company 
is worthy of prestige and the treatment that he re 
ceives personally determines what his final judgment 
will be. The salesmen pass on the treatment which 
they themselves receive. If it is made clear by act 
and not mere word that their positions are secure as 
long as they do their part, if they are treated in an 
ethical and businesslike manner they will pass on to 
the consumers the impressions that they have re 
ceived of the company. If they suspect the company 
of sharp practices in the treatment of the sales force 
they will pass this opinion of sharp practice on to 
the consumers. 


The one thing that the public utility company has 
to sell more than anything else is good-will. It re 


quires permanent salesmanship to do this. It re- 
quires high grade men who have the utmost faith 1 

the company. It requires square dealing with the 
salesmen. There are manufacturing companies that 
keep their sales forces intact although for a time there 
may be little or no need of the services of the sales- 
men. In return, the salesmen create a real prestige 
for these companies. It will be well for the industry 
if public utility men who pass upon the sales depart 

ment policies of their companies would study the 
eae of such companies and note how uniformly 
prosperous they have been, then follow their exam 
ples. A house built upon stone, something perma 
nent, is always more trustworthy than one built upor 
the sand, something that is constantly shifting. 





Further Facts Relative Sheridan Wyoming 
Gas Plant 

Che complaint made by certain people of Sheridan. 

\Wvo., that the gas had de 


clared that either they must secure a 74 per cent raise 


and electric ec mpany 


in rates, or junk the plant, has been with an 


William E 
the owners. Mr. 


The Sheridan 


met 


open letter by Sweet, of Denver, one ot 


Sweet says: 


gas plant is new and modern in 


every respect, making a first-class quality of gas 

“There is a group of capitalists in Sheridan whi 
are desirous of putting us out of business in ordet 
that they may buy the plant for themselves at junk 
prices. 

‘Not a dollar in dividends or interest has ever bee 
paid on the cost of the plant, all our ser ges having 
sone into improvements and extensicn of mains 

‘Not a single word of criticism has eve1 aaa ut 


red against this account of lack ot 


company on 
service. 

“The company has at all times been willing to have 
ts rates established on the 
CTS of the 
praisal.” 


basis of paying 
plant 8 per cent on a fair and just ap 


\s stated in our former 
plant, the matter will be 
tightened by the 
will sit at Chevenne 


this 
and the loose 


article concerning 
threshed out 
rate-hearing 
in the near future 


screws board, whicl 
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Balancing an Advertising Campaign 


How to Figure Cost in Relation to Result 


By L. W. ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


An advertising campaign must be regarded as hav- 
ing paid if the profit of the sales has exceeded the 
cost of the campaign. Nevertheless, advertising men 
are inclined to call any given advertisement a success 
even if it should not have brought so large a volume 
of sales as to exceed actually in profits the cost of 
the advertisement. The reason is that the advertise- 
ment does not cease to influence sales after the cam 
paign itself has been end 


nary local advertising if the concern had intended to 
conduct a purely retail store business. 

Other experts have stated that it costs nearly the 
same amount of advertising to make a certain turn- 
over in mail-order trade that it would have cost to 
the same business house in a thoroughfare 
that is sufficiently frequented to create a similar de- 
mand from those passing the store. 

In the 


locate 


case Of a Yas 





ed but continues to eject 
energy into the sales for 
a considerable time after. 
There is the undeniable 
fact that advertisements 
placed in the press many 
years ago are still causing 
occasionally a demand for 
an article long discontin- 
ued and it is practically 
impossible to estimate 
correctly the energizing 
effect of any given adver- 
tisement upon the good- 
will of any undertaking. 
Nevertheless, large 
amounts have been paid 
for business undertakings 
well advertised even be- 
fore a single piece of the 
manufactured 
had been sold. “The good- 
will created by advertis- 
ing in this manner was 
worth a certain amount of 
cash tothe purchaser 





It is the usual thing for gas 
companies to decide offhand and 
without real basis the amount of 
money to spend on advertising. 
Here is a scientific method ex- 
plained so that even the layman 
can know what's what. It’s worth 


product while reading. —Editor. 


—— company 
vertising 


making an ad- 
campaign for a 
gas iron, for instance, this 
would mean that it should 


spend approximately as 
much for its advertising 


as it would have to spend 
for a’store in Main Street 
to sell the iron. Or if it 
should own already a 
store in Main Street it 
should sell double the 
number of gas irons bs 
advertising if it spends 
the amount of its rent in 
advertising. ‘This rule 
works fairly correctly be- 


cause it is based upon 
sound economic argu- 
ment. ‘The market for 
which the company ca 


ters by way of its show- 
room or store is the same 
which it reaches by local 
advertising. Hence the 
response to advertising 








‘There are firms whose 
whole good-will consists of nothing bi 
tising spent on their behalf, the manufacturing 
and sales organization being of no appreciable 


it the adver 
plant 


1 
Va.ue 


llere, then, is a very serious problem. tlow much 
can one reasonably spend in advertising upon th« 
sale of any article and what results may one expect 
just as reasonably if one spends a certain amount for 
advertising ? 


During a recent bankruptcy proceedin 


series ot 


called to 
\\ hethe I 


nanagement and advertising experts were 
upon the question 
the firm had spent an unduly large amount 
for advertising. The failure in this particular case 
had been caused by the firm venturing into the mail- 
order business with, as it turned out later, 

capital said that the 


give expert opinion 


insufAcient 


It was then cost of building 


1p a mail-order business upon a national basis would 
be approximately $1,500,000 in the case of a dr 
eoods house, but that the expenditure of such a sum 
would be sufficient to guarantee practically a success 


for that enterprise Incidentally it was pointed out 
that the amount required for advertising a mail-order 
] : : oe ] : F J +. 

house was approximately the same as would have 
been expended for rent for the same firm plus ordi 


must be proportionally 
the same as that to the sales call of the store. If the 
results of the advertising campaign should fall be 
hind this figure, there is something wrong with the 
advertisement. If it exceeds the « 
there is cause to look into the store management wit! 
a view to improve it. 

But a result of advertising equal to that obtaine: 
in the store by making the same expenditure is get 
erally held by advertising experts to be more or less 
of a minimum success. Advertising should not onl\ 
the offer to a wider field but the adv 
should create a flow of 
ceeding that 
Gu ntly advertising experts look for excess 
ergv that constitutes in a 
proft from advertising. 


[here are men 


xpected figure 


= 


carry ertisements 


continuous sales energy ex 


Olls¢ 


produced by the showroom. ( 


Saiecs en 


certain manner the fre 


who are able to estimate 
the cost of any 
which they 


practical! 
; Se ; 
to the dollar sales campaign for an 


s 1] . 
y handle in a 
Such men are very valuable to their particular firn 


one articl known territor\ 


because they make estimating sales 


' expenses 
and they produce almost invariably the desired r 


(Continued on page 213.) 
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It Should Be Encouraged to Spread 
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“If gas companies would ose every possible means of reaching the public with the right kind of appliances, soon 
the sales department would develop into as fruitful a tree as that shown in the background,” said Mr. Lynd when 
he deposited this cartoon on the editor’s desk. We thoroughly agree with him. Note the points of contact. 
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“American Gas Journal”—An Announcement 

With this issue the AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING 
JourNAL, which for over fifty-eight years up to Jan. 
1, 1917, was known as the “American Gas Light Jour 
nal,” becomes the AMERICAN Gas JouRNAL. The name 
of a trade paper devoted to an industry should convey 
as nearly as possible the scope of its editorial pages— 
whether to the whole of the industry or to certain 
portions of it. 

When the “American Gas Light Journal” was es- 
tablished in 1859, and for many years thereafter, gas 
was used almost entirely for lighting. Later came the 
gas range, the gas log, room heaters, water heaters and 
house-heating apparatus. A few years ago gas de- 
veloped into an important factor as a fuel in a variety 
of industrial plants. Now the best brains in the in- 
dustry are at work developing additional gas-burning 
appliances of the highest efficiency for both industrial 
and domestic purposes. 

The problems the gas industry have to solve to-day 
are many and varied, and this paper, as during the 
nearly sixty-two years of its life, desires to help solve 
these problems by giving the best information on all 
subjects obtainable. The JourNAL covers every branch 
of the gas industry, and the name American Gas 
JouRNAL, we feel, indicates its character and scope 
more truly than its former qualifying names. 

Again, we have found that most men in the industry 
refer to the JouRNAL as the “Gas Journal,” seldom in 
cluding the word “Light” or “Engineering”; and a 
large percentage of our mail also comes addressed 
“American Gas Journal.” Therefore, the change in 
name not only indicates its broad scope but makes it 


just what most gas men call it, the “Gas Journal.” 
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We now have in preparation articles, by authorities 
in their lines, on manufacture, plant operation, chem 
istry as applied to the gas industry, merchandising 
(both as applied to the industrial and household 
branches), by-products, etc. In a word, useful serv 
ice to every branch of the gas industry is the aim of 
the American Gas JOURNAL 


Selling Service 

When you sell an appliance to a consumer just what 
do you sell? Do you sell a range, an iron, a water 
heater, etc.; or do you sell him something that will 
increase the value of his home? That is one of the 
important points of the method used by a most suc 
cessful sales manager. When his men are out in the 
field calling on prospects they emphasize the increased 
value of his business, if they are selling industrial ap- 
pliances, and the added comforts and worth of his 
home, if they are selling domestic appliances. 

If it is just a question of selling a range or other 
appliance, it doesn’t seem to us that it is necessary to 
have salesmen; but if it is selling the service plus the 
company, then most certainly salesmen are what are 
needed, and the better they are the better the company 
will be and the more satisfied the customer is going 
to be. 

Just take the question of a house that is not piped 
for gas. How much is it worth? Will it bring as 
high a price as the house next door, which is equipped 
for gas? It certainly will not. Well, then, carry this 
a step farther. If a house is not only piped for gas 
but has a good equipment of up-to-the-minute appli 
ances, hasn’t its value been increased? It certainly 
has. 

The same thing applies to an industry. If the firm 
is modern in every respect, if it is thoroughly efficient, 
then it is worth just that. much more to its owner, for 
it will produce that much more in direct profits. 

Think these things over and you will find that they 
can be applied to the business of selling gas appliances 
in such a way that business will increase. Study the 
problems of your consumers, both industrial and do 
mestic. and then solve those problems; don’t just add 
another appliance to your lines, but render real service 
That is the secret of successful merchandising to-day, 
and don’t forget it for one minute. If you do you are 
likely to find vourself in the ruck of the parade when 
you should be leading the procession. 


On Doing Business 
Just how much in earnest are gas companies in 
pushing the appliance business? How much faith have 
they in their own companies and in the communities 
thev serve? These were questions that were recently 


1 


asked and which stumped a number of commercial 


managers. And why? Simply because every one of 


these men had declared that their companies were more 
than willing to adopt any plan that would improve 
business. 

As a matter of cold fact, gas companies don’t seem 
to be overly willing to back up their declarations by 
action. For instance, it is an assured fact that build 
ing must be resumed; reporis are now being received 
that in some sections building already has started. 
Now, practically everyone of these new homes must be 
supplied with gas for some use, and in most cases for a 
lot of uses. Yet we find the gas companies are not 
prepared to care for any extensive demands by builders 
for gas-consuming appliances. The companies appear 
to be waiting for the orders to come in, and then to 
place these orders with various manufacturers. What 
is the result? We find manufacturers operating on 
part time in some cases. 

It is clearly up to the gas companies to move now 
and to order. Get out among the consumers; find out 
what their needs are going to be; sell as you never 
sold before, and watch business improve, It is going 
to do a lot for your public policy if you just show your 
community that you are willing to help in solving the 
housing problems that have arisen. 

As has been previously pointed out, it is not neces 
sary to order in large quantities. Order just sufficient 
to care for your estimate of needs within the next few 
months, but ORDER TO-DAY. You need have no 
fear that the bottom will drop out of the market. It 
won't, unless companies have been taking a larger profit 
than is equitable. If your prices have been based on 
real costs, then you won't have to worry one little bit. 
You will be protected. Manufacturers, as we know 
from personal contact, have based their prices on rock 
bottom figures in most every case, so that there is 
hardly any likelihood of prices coming down unless 
raw material costs are considerably lowered. 

sut the greatest need of the gas-appliance-selling 
business to-day is aggressiveness. Get out and hustle. 
It won't do you a bit of harm and it probably will add 
to your appetite if it doesn’t do anything else. If there 
is competition in your town, so much the better. Get 
out and lick that competition. Tackle every problem 
that comes along with the earnestness that you dre ca 
pable of. It darn soon will tell in direct results. But 
it depends on your own energy, and not on the energy 
that is displayed by the manufacturer in selling to you. 
Actually there is a greater responsibility resting on the 
shoulders of the gas companies of the United States 
to-day than ever before. So much depends on the 
course of action that we can well understand the hesi 
tancy that has marked our course. But now is the time 
to sweep away all doubts; this is the time for action, 
not thought. Get busy. Hustle. Do business, for 
doing business will improve business. Just keep that 


thought in your mind 
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Building a List of New Customers 


Methods Used by Successful Gas Appliance Salesmen 
By C. E. SHAFFNER 


In one of the smaller cities of Pennsylvania the 
writer once knew a salesman of gas appliances who 
had the happy faculty of landing a number of new 
orders every month of the year. He had so few of 
the apparent characteristics of the successful sales 
man in the way of appearance, personality, persist- 
ence, tactfulness or energy, that his unusual success 
was the subject of much comment. In his quiet, un- 
assuming and_ perfectly 


sponsible for any success I have had. It may be sum- 
marized in stating that I began to cultivate a rich 
held of prospects who had never come to my atten- 
tion before at the right time—and the element of the 
proper time is perhaps the most important factor, 
after all.” 

l-ronson went on then to explain that after being 
apprised of this fact by his boyhood chum, it oc- 
curred to him that there 








inoffensive way he man- 
aged to unearth new cus 
tomers when others were 
bewailing the slackness of 
business or the futility of 
making a living in face of 
the extremely close com- 
petition, 

When the writer made 
the acquaintance of this 
star gas appliance sales- || 
man he had just pur- 
chased an automobile 
which for many of his as- 
sociates was in the nature 
of a last straw, as attested 
by their almost universal 
remark that “Bronson 
was simply getting a 
strangle-hold on luck 
and blind, fool luck at 
that.” But when I acci- 
dentally encountered him 
on a train a few weeks 
later, it was surprising to 


rousing cheers. 


world. 


ache. —Editor. 





This idea of using 
noodle’’ is not a new 
but every time we encounter it we 
feel like arising and giving three 


goods, and the fact that so many 
men are successful just through 
thinking is the best proof in the 
After all it doesn’t do 
any of us any harm to think even 
if it does give some of us a head- 


must be some way of get- 
ting in touch with these 
people before they ever 
even moved to the city, 
and he decided that he 
would take a little vaca- 
tion trip back to his na- 
tive section and find the 
answer if possible. He ar- 
rived right in the season 
of picnics and festivals 
and in talking with fu- 
merous old friends and 
acquaintances he learned 


the ‘‘old 


discovery, 


It sure is the 


| of a number of people 
who were removing to 


the county seat or one of 
the adjoining towns. Nat- 
urally enough he was able 
to get in touch with these 
new prospects for gas ap 
pliances with excellent re 
sults in the way of sales. 
He found almost invari 











find how simple his sales 





anaes ably that these city resi 





methods were after hehad 
been persuaded to discuss his business success only 
through considerable urging. 

“This matter of selling gas appliances,’ he ex 
plained, “is a matter of head work or planning or 
whatever you may call the application of intelligence 
or careful thought in any business. \Vhen I made 
up my mind that I could sell gas appliances I found 
instantly that 1 was up against stiff competition and 
that if I expected to get my shart I would have to 
get in touch with the prospective customer before 
the other fellow. Of course, that sounds like a very 
simple thing to discover, but I thought it over quite a 
long time before I found a solution and, strange to 
say, it resulted from my realization of a simple fact. 
ne day after I had been plugging along all through 
this territory on a house-to-house canvass I met a 
chap who had been a school mate of mine back in our 
home town which was located in the other end of the 
same county in the center of a somewhat isolated 
farming country where gas was not yet available. 
[le told me that he was living on a street which was 
populated almost entirely by former residents of our 
own home town and surrounding places, and right 
there | got the germ of an idea which has been re 





dents to be were timid 
and in some cases a little frightened at the thought 
of using gas appliances and he was able to convince 
them readily as to the lack of foundation for these 
foolish beliefs because they thought, and properly, 
that he possessed a neighborly interest in their wel- 
fare and that what information he gave them was 
trustworthy in every respect. With this nucleus of 
customers constantly increasing, due to his regular 
visits to all sorts of social events in the home section 
Bronson built up a regular clientele of customers for 
himself and it was only a short while when he no 
ticed that these same people were bringing others and 
thereby voluntarily acting as his aids in increasing 
Hence the principal reason for the purchase 
of his automobile, so that his trips back home could 
be facilitated. \Very few people up to the time of his 
rather untimely death knew how he had cultivated 
his territory and developed therefrom an exceptional 
business, except perhaps the head of the gas company 
for whom he worked, because this executive had tried 
to persuade other salesmen to adopt similar methods 
but without very successful results due to the fact 
that they believed for the most part that they were 
wasting time on people not vet located in the city. 


mt 
sales. 
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Similar campaigns have also been worked out in 
newer sections of rapidly growing cities where resi- 
dents may or may not be familiar with the use of gas 
appliances. One salesman in Toledo, Ohio, who hap- 
pened to be the first man to solicit the residents of a 
new section found that by inspiring a feeling of con- 
fidence he was able after making a sale to secure vol- 
untarily the names of other likely customers and that 
after a careful working of these outlying sections he 
found he was receiving inquiries from people living 
well within the city limits who had asked him to call 
regarding the purchase of a gas stove or a water 
heater because he had been so strongly recommended 
by friends or relatives in one of these new neigh- 
borhoods where his visit had been in the nature of 
an event and at any rate resultful in the way of a 
thorough appreciation of his services which in some 
cases proved more profitable than the sale itself. 

One salesman of gas appliances particularly to ho- 
tels and restaurants in Detroit considers a sale un- 
successful unless it enables him to learn of at least 
one more likely customer. He has discovered that 
almost always people engaged in the hotel or res- 
taurant business know of new developments, espe- 
cially in the way of possible competitors and if they 
are just starting in one of these enterprises anew they 
are also likely to have in mind some friend or ac- 
quaintance who is planning a similar business step 
in another part of the city or perhaps in contiguous 
territory. This latter fact is especially true for the 
reason that a large number of these new restaurant 
and hotel proprietors were former saloon owners who 
have formed a bond of friendship which dates back 
to the time when they conducted licensed places and 
therefore they still manage to keep in touch with 
each other’s doings. 

After all, gas appliance salesmen who adopt these 
methods of building up lists of customers are to a 
great extent borrowing from the knowledge of the 
successful insurance agent or any other salesman 
whose ultimate success depends upon a full measure 
of confidence applied at the outset when a nucleus of 
customers is being established. 





The Salesman’s Power 
(Continued from page 202.) 


his product the manufacturer is applying the highest 
degree of “temptation,” for it is a very well estab- 
lished fact that the average person wants to own for 
himself that commodity in which he is really inter- 
ested. Get anybody really interested in a gas iron 
or a new type of incandescent mantle, or any other 
kind of gas appliance and the work of selling is very 
nearly complete. 

Right here would seem to be a more or less appro- 
priate place to bring in another and also very impor- 
tant element in selling gas consuming products. Make 
it easy for the prospective customer to get what he 
wants. Put your commodity where your purchaser 
can get it just when he thinks he wants it. Having 
educated a person to the point where he wants your 
product why not carry the matter of temptation a 
little bit further and put it where he cannot help see- 
ing it as he goes on his daily rounds of business or 
amusement? Tempt him some more. Carry your 
selling methods right into his own territory; don’t 


make it necessary for him to go far to the right or 
the left of his usual routine to learn that the very 
thing he’s been thinking about can be had for a com- 
paratively small sum. It is all in the line of tempta- 
tion. Tell him how it was discovered and how it is 
made and what it has done and will do, and then put 
the product where he can see it and admire it and 
wonder about it a little bit longer and the first thing 
your man knows he has fallen and you've sold him 
and he’s got your product and you’ve got his money. 
And that’s all business amounts to, anyway. 

I have been told—and I’m not vouching for the 
accuracy of the statement, and am perfectly willing 
to admit that it doesn’t sound well—that in one of 
the ten biggest cities in the United States if a gas 
consumer wants to buy a heater or a gas iron or any 
other kind of gas appliance, even an incandescent 
burner, he has to go to the gas company’s main build- 
ing before he can be accommodated. If such be the 
case—well, that isn’t salesmanship nor is it selling 
service. 

It is bad enough for a gas company to make its 
customers go a long distance to pay their monthly 
bills, and there doesn’t seem to the layman any very 
good or sufficient reason why they are not permitted 
to pay their bills to some duly authorized agent in 
their immediate neighborhood. Newspapers, for in- 
stance, make it very easy for their readers to adver 
tise by having small local agents dotted all over every 
big city. The average gas consumer thinks of these 
things and resents being forced to go far out of his 
way to pay for a product that the manufacturer is 
just as anxious to sell as the customer is desirous of 
using. 


Not the Proper Frame of Mind 


“T’ve got to have the gas,” he says to himself, “and 
the gas company knows that, and consequently they 
make me drill way over here to pay this little bill.” 

That is not the proper frame of mind for the thou- 
sands of customers of any company, whether it is 
dealing in a public utility or not, and it isn’t going to 
carry very far in building up that good-will all bus- 
iness men are talking about and striving to create. 

I’ve always kind of wondered about that phase of 
the gas business. Dealers in other kinds of products 
make it easy for one to buy and easy to pay the re- 
sultant bills. Street railway companies run their 
lines right by your doors in order to get your busi- 
ness, and executives of transit corporations lie awake 
nights trying to figure out new ways of getting one’s 
carfare by the simple process of tempting one to ride 
on a street car instead of walking. The man who 
wants a new electric light bulb or a fuse or some- 
thing of the kind can have his needs attended to in 
almost any of the larger cities without having to go 
more than two or three blocks from his home. 

Kut the gas companies as a rule do not seem to 
have carried their merchandising to quite such an ex- 
tent. They seem—and I am voicing what seems to 
me to be the opinion of the general public—too will- 
ing to rest upon the very broad principle that artifi- 
cial gas is an absolute necessity to some 8,250,000 
direct consumers in this nation; that it is something 
they cannot do without unless they are willing to go 
without cooked foods, and that as a result they do 
not have to be favored, or “petted and pampered,” 
as | once heard one gas company executive say. 
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Well, that may be all true enough. It probably 
cannot be disputed successfully. But that principle 
does not represent any type of salesmanship; it isn’t 
sound merchandising, and it will never sell the gas 
industry as a public utility to the public of nearly 
fifty million which it serves. 

Perhaps, after all, there is just as much truth in 
the statement I heard another company executive 
make, to wit: “What the gas man needs more than 
anything else is to have the gas industry as an in- 
dustry sold to himself.” 





Gas Lighting and the Business Field 
(Continued from page 204.) 


ing to as high as 15 per cent or more. When we think 
of how small this expense is and how negligible when 
compared to labor charges and other overhead, then 
we have one of the very best possible reasons for 
attempting to increase the industrial gas lighting bus- 
iness. This matter of “production intensities” should 
receive considerable impetus, and its profits each gas 
man to keep conversant with it. 

In developing gas lighting, the gas man should 
bear in mind the three great arguments for correct 


illumination. More production less spoilage, and 
fewer accidents. All three spell increased profits to 
the user. 


A final summary of the advantages of good gas 
lighting in any industry causes uniform illumination, 
prevents eye strain, lessens fatigues, improves en- 
vironment, saves steps, decreases accidents, improves 
health, improves morale, saves time, lowers compen- 
sation costs, improves efficiency, decreases labor 
turnover, and results in improved organization, lower 
costs, less spoilage and greater production. 

One may see that there are so many good argu 
ments back of this development of good gas illumi- 
nation, that the only surprising thing is that gas com- 
panies generally are not anxious and willing to jump 
at the wonderful possibilities in this great fixture 
and gas consuming field those that do appreciate it 
will be the ones to profit accordingly. 





Balancing an Advertising Campaign 
(Continued from page 207.) 


with the minimum of advertising expenditure. But 
assuming just now that you have not this particular 
gift but like to check up your own estimate. How 
should you proceed? Say, a certain gas company has 
sold at an average about 100 gas irons every month 
during the last three years by the ordinary means. 
Suddenly it is proposed to throw a matter of 1,000 
irons upon the market and the shipment has to be 
cleared inside of three months, approximately. This 
adds 333 irons to the average turnover of each month 
making a sales-total of 433 irons in all. 

We are right away up against one of the principal 
difficulties in estimating advertising cost and likely 
result in the gas industry, which is the limit set to 
the campaign. Only the users of gas can buy a gas 


iron and if the field is filled up only renewals can. 


bring new trade. The first step to be taken, there- 
fore, is to check up the number of household outlets 
controlled by the gas company and to find out how 
many irons approximately are in use. If the number 
of households having no gas iron is small it will not 
pay to make a newspaper advertising campaign at 


all. Individual approach is the best which can be 
done either by letter or by house to house canvassing 
Accepting as a fact that the number of consumers is 
large enough to assimilate 1,000 irons, the advertis 
ing manager would be justified in spending an 
amount for his campaign of approximately the re 
sult of the following example: 


An Example 


Cost of selling 100 gas irons by the ordinary 
means in the showroom, multiplied by ten. The 
result, being divided by three, gives the monthly sum 
of the cost of the advertising campaign if spread 
over three months. Owing to the greater effective- 
ness of the advertising campaign over a purely show- 
room distribution, 25 per cent may be deducted from 
the cost of the second month and 50 per cent, pos- 
sibly, from the third, if the campaign proceeds well. 

Newspaper advertising, of course, will be resorted 
to in all those cases where the sales field is large 
enough to permit the use of newspapers. This means 
of advertising is open to the salesmanager in prac- 
tically every big city. While the economics of the 
case are practically the same as in any instance of 
advertising there is nevertheless a considerable dif- 
ference between the large and the small city. The 
limitations of the large city are less and the game is 
big enough to permit a really big effort. The appli- 
ance salesmanager of a gas company in a large city 
will not be troubled to find customers for a thousand 
irons in excess of his usual turnover. His figures run 
into bigger amounts but his responsibility is corre- 
spondingly larger. But the magnitude of the prob- 
lem finds also its compensation. The attainable end 
in each case is to carry the sales energy of the show- 
room to those who are not likely to pass it frequently 
or are out of reach of its influence. Duplication of 
effort cannot be entirely avoided, but being one of 
the undesirable cost increasing factors it must be 
eliminated wherever possible. The principle that 
rent should be again the basis of the estimate for the 
cost of the advertising campaign seems to apply also 
in this case. But the rule is modified somewhat by 
the special conditions of the big city. 

The big city has no Main Street, in the sense of 
the medium-sized community. The sales of appli- 
ances made by the various service stations are com- 
paratively small in comparison to the total sales turn- 
over effected by the various agents, hardware stores, 
and house to house canvassing. Also the medium of 
the press is more expensive. 


The Problem of the Big Advertiser 


The best rule to proceed in this case is the follow- 
ing: Settle beforehand about the number of irons 
you wish to sell in excess of the turnover of the pre- 
vious year. Estimate what gross profit you have 
from the sales and settle upon the basis of that fig- 
ure how much you think you can reasonably spend 
for selling expenses. Allot, then, a number of the 
additional sales to the agents, which figure is 
based upon a conservative estimate of previous per- 
formances and spend the rest for advertising. 

The plan looks a little Napoleonic and has cer- 
tainly nothing particularly scientific to recommend 
it. But it is extraordinary how wonderful it suc- 
ceeds if put into operation. 
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The writer has had opportunity to watch this plan 
in actual action in local advertising campaigns. It 
seems to end invariably well, producing not only the 
desired result but overshooting the mark always with 
a very profitable surplus of sales. Unorganized as 
this method seems, there is, of course, nevertheless 
some economic reasoning at its back. Every market 
is subject to the law of averages. If you have 10,000 
gas consumers in one district and 10,000 in another 
similarly constituted, the chances are that each dis- 
trict will hold exactly as many gas irons as the other. 
Apply this rule to a whole city and it will be found 
that it works just as readily. Life, accident and other 
insurance companies build their system of premium 
payments upon this rule of averages and secure in 
this manner a profit in operation. If the rule is re 
versed it runs approximately as follows: If it costs 
io-day 35 per cent, for instance, for one firm to dis- 
pose of its irons it can cost not much more to another, 
provided the quality of the article is in each case the 
same. And, furthermore, whatever is the sales en- 
ergy that is applied upon the sale of any article, the 
accumulated cost will be approximately the same 
So if a salesmanager wishes to dispose of 10,000 irons, 
to retain this example, it cannot very well cost much 
more than it has cost to dispose of a former lot of 
10,000. The sales energy created by the advertising 
campaign will be as strong as that created by a house 
to house canvass provided the means expended upon 
it are the same. 

But in a large sales field like that provided by a 
large city there must be considered the loss of influ- 
ence of the press upon the consumer and also the fact 
that circulation by itself does not provide a sufficient 
basis of balancing the advertising expense account 
with the possible net earnings of the campaign. Sup- 
pose you desire to reach 300,000 possible customers, 
which is quite a respectable number if they must 
consist of households only, it will be necessary to 
select such newspapers which reach the householder. 
The more specified the character of the audience is 
the more successful is the campaign. Only by select 
ing the right medium for the advertising campaign, 
therefore, a result can be obtained that conforms in 
its mercantile balance with the result estimated upon 
the basis of averages. Also the length of time of the 
campaign must be considered. The short campaign 
as a rule, is more costly than the longer one, becaus« 
the first does not have the benefit of the accumulated 
cood-will of an extended advertising campaign. 

[n estimating the possible cost of the campaign and 
its proportion to returns the element of time must be 
of considerable bearing. A large market compara- 
tively unsupplied with irons will give a better re 
sponse to a short campaign than one where irons at 
well distributed and where only the slackers have 
still to be picked up 


Double Aim of Advertising Influences Financial 
Appropriation 

fut while the market of the gas company 
tially limited by the number of gas consumers the 
gas company making an advertising campaign it 
support of any appliance has the undeniable advan 
tage that it increases its good-will in two directions. 
lhe mail-order house or the manufacturer selling on: 
particular article by advertising has reached its final 
aim, if he disposes during one vear of a given number 


is essen 


of articles. Should he not reach his figure he loses on 
his advertising expenditure and the good-will gained 
affects only his future chances for selling the same 
article. If he ceases to advertise his article the sales 
will decline in the near future until they cease en- 
tirely. The same, of course, will happen to the gas 
company. But while it sells irons it increases also 
the consumption of gas, which continues to affect its 
operation, even if it should stop selling irons by ad- 
vertising. 

It follows that a gas company can easily spend a 
much larger amount of advertising upon the sale of 
appliances than any other manufacturer making the 
same article. This gives the advertising and sales- 
manager of the company an amount of latitude not 
enjoyed by his colleague in the manufacturer’s office, 
and compensates him in a very great manner for the 
limitations of his market. In fact, the very expendi 
ture for advertising appliances is likely not only to 
help selling appliances but also to increase the pos 
sibility of selling such appliances by adding to the 
number of consumers. 

Here, then, a case is made out for going the abso- 
lute limit of expenditure. If, for instance, the amount 
available for sales promotion in the case of a certain 
gas iron is $1.50, representing 33 1/3 per cent of the 
sales price, and it is intended to dispose of 5,000 
irons during any given period it seems that the fol 
lowing advertising appropriation can be made: Give 
15 per cent of the $4.50 to the salesmen canvassing 
the market and follow-up inquiries and spend the re- 
maining 18% per cent on advertising. 
give an amount of $4,162.50. 

flow and where to apply this money for advertis 
ing purposes, of course, depends entirely upon loca! 
conditions. 

It seems that the amount has to be regarded some- 
what as a minimum in the case of a large city, as it 
is based upon the assumption that the advertiser 
wishes to make a normal profit on the sale of the ap 
pliance. In view of the double character of the good 
will produced by the advertisement for the gas com 
pany it may pay in many instances to increase the 
advertising outlay to 25 per cent of the expected sales 
volume, letting the profit consist entirely of the ac 
cruing increase in the sales of gas. 


This would 


It does not ap 
pear wise to base any campaign of this sort entirely 
upon the distributing force of the showrooms of the 
company, as these are often too far apart to produce 
proper results. The salesman, therefore, remains a 
proper adjunct to the cost of the campaign and his 
profits cannot be cut easily in favor of increasin 


1 
«if = Sin allowance. 
° ly t Py 


Gas irons have been used in this article to explain 


the various examples he rule applies, of course 
im just the same manner in the case of anv 


other gas 
apphance. 


It is a general rule that the introductio: 
of an entire new appliance requires mostly a smaller 
advertising effort than the sale of 
apphance. The les in the comparative ex 
haustion of the sales field from the seller’s point of 
iew in the second instance. 


a well introduced 
reason 


Putting over a good idea means 
words. When you get an idea, and vou helieve it 
a good one, don’t wait until vou forget it 
busy. Start something. It’s 
tion if nothing else 


action, not met 


Just get 


o 1 
Pood ToT 


vour circula 
Besides, it pavs to keep busy 
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Attacks Gas Merchandising Methods 


Takes Industry to Task for Customs Now Prevailing 


By WILLIAM GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


l'or the past five or six years at convention or com- 
mittee meetings which | have attended I have heard 
the question constantly asked, “\What can we do to 
hold our gas lighting business?’ ‘This question has 
always irritated me more or less but has at last come 
to the point where it has driven me to make an anal 
ysis of the reasons which have brought about a con 
dition of mind that would make us think negatively 
regarding our business. It 


gas lighting, but have merely been used as alibis and 
excuses that the gas company men have as reasons 
for not having the gumption to push the business on 
which the gas industry was built up and from which 
to-day it is receiving important support. 

I have been thinking about this gas lighting and 
its merchandising for a number of years and hav 
been fooling myself during that time with superficial 
facts and points brought 





is a most astounding con : 
dition that would allow 
this question to be asked 
regarding so important « 
part of our gas output 
which various estimates 
have made it from 22 to 34 
per cent of the sales of 
gas, and | have wondered 
if anything basic or fun- 
damentally wrong exist 


When 
the first 





a fellow starts a scrap 
impulse of the average 
man ts to inquire if it is a private 
fight or if anyone can get in. 


Well, this battle which Mr. Gould 


inaugurates is everybody’s fight, 


out by those who thought 
it too much trouble to 
push this business. I have 
recently made a deeper 
analysis of gas lighting 
and gas appliance mer 
chandising in general 
These facts which I am 
about to bring out will 
arouse a great deal of crit 
icism and antagonism in 


od j _ e ire struc e “¢ 4 oe F | - reasts of gas CO 

fous cai merken but il is a fight that every One of | cede Posh ys ~ ol 
There have been any Us wants to carry to the other £uy. | ance manufacturers, be 

number of cases where We always have had a sneaking || cause [ have reached the 


the gas companies, which ]} 
have made an effort to || 
build up their gas light- |} 
ing load, that have shown }| 
wonderfully gootl results 


merous examples shown |! 
where the lighting 
load was diminishing be 
cause there had not been 
made a consistent effort 


gas 


— Editor. 





admiration for aman who declares 
himself right out in meeting. And 
| we don’t think it necessary to add 
and there have been nu. || We sure-like Mr. Gould. Step up, 
gentlemen, and take your medicine. 


conclusion that the meth 
| ods of gas merchandising 
used by them in general 
the fundamental and 
basic why gas 
lighting has not been in 
creased in the majority of 
gas companies and why 
gas apphane« have 
not increased to the mar! 
which any other industry 


are 
reasons 


sales 








to sell gas lighting units. 

In the first place these examples above mentioned, 
each as convincing as the other, why should we take 
the pessimistic, destructive and negative example on 
our opinions and attitude toward the 
gas lighting business. I, therefore, suggest that in- 
stead of asking ourselves “How are we going to save 
our gas lighting to change this to the 
affirmative side and hereafter to appear “Tlow are we 


which to base 


business ?” 


to increase our gas lighting business ?” 

| am not trying to show here the good points of 
gas lighting, as I think this would be adding insult 
to the gas men and gas lighting manufacturers. It is 
needless to say that we have attractive fixtures, the 
best kind of light, most efficient in candles and in 
rays, beneficial to the eye and at a fair price, all of 
which will convince any fair-minded and construc- 
tively thinking gas man that we have one of the best 
lighting units that is made. 

It has been suggested that we 
beautiful fixtures. 


ought to have more 
that there should be changes made 
in the general appearance of the gas lighting fixture 
and numerous suggestions which, to my mind, would 
in no way change the efficiency and good points of 





but ours would have made 
it. The principal excuse which | have heard on ever: 
side given as the reason for not getting 
lighting business was the electric light competition, 
and havine merchandised electric i 
nearly twenty years and gas appliances for near) 
half that time, I have tried 
parison of the methods used 
appliances and those used in merchandising electrical 
appliances. I am amazed that this comparison has 
not been made before, as the difference between thet 
is so wide and so fundamentally apart that I think if 
vou will bear with me I can conclusively prove t 
vou that gas merchandising has not been more su 
cessful, because we are operating not only on an en 
tirely different basis than that employed by the ele 
trical industry, but basically ditferent from ani 
industry that merchandises 
following reasons and facts and think them overt 
In the gas industry fhe gas 
turers and the gas companies are the two active me1 
chandisers. [low 
trical industry? They 
“(Continued on 


more gas 
appliances tor 


to make a careful com 
in merchandising gas 


othe 


successfully Read tl 


ippliance manufa 
does this. compare with the elec 


manufacturers of 
91% ) 


have the 


page 
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There is no question that 
the casual passer-by can ask 
about gas ranges that isn’t an- 
swered by the window display 
to the left. Study it carefully. 
It’s a Jim Dandy. You can 
use it. 










Easter has a universal appeal. Taking 
advantage of that appeal is good mer- 
chandising. Here (to the right) is a 
mighty fine example of how to do it. 
Try it out now. 













The brightness of this win- 
dow display is calculated to 
make anyone pause and look. 
That’s just what it does. But, 
best of all, it sells merchandise. 
You can build one like it that 
will sell for you. 
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Here’s a snappy window display (to the 
right) that stands out like a sore thumb. It 
tells its story, but in addition it is hooked up 
to a special sale. The human interest shown 
in the cards helps a lot. This sort of thing 
will work for you, too. 

















This isn’t a window display, but 
it shows what one hotel has done 
with a room that was a cafe in the 
days B. P. (before prohibition). 
Each urn on the counter is consum- 
ing gas. But we regret to say that 
the urns weren't sold by a gas com- 
pany or local dealer, but by a fix- 
ture company. Ask yourself why? 











@ . 


‘ a4@.% Ame 
ALL RIVER GaAs WORKS Co. 


Can there be any doubt as 
to what is on display in the 
picture to the left? There 
didn’t seem to be when the 
public saw this window and 
started to buy. It tells its 
story in a mighty clever way. 
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Attacks Gas Merchandising Methods 

(Continued on page 215.) 
electrical appliances, the jobbers, the contractors and 
the central stations all selling electrical appliances, 
and when | say this I am trying to bring out the 
point, that there are four branches of the electrical 
industry actively merchandising, as compared to two 
in the gas industry. 

A few of the following figures regarding the New 
England district which will prove as a conservative 
estimate for any other district in the United States. 
might make this point a little sharper to enter into 
the minds of the gas men that | know will be antag- 
onized. In the New England States, as a most con- 
servative estimate, there are 1,000 contractors who, 
on an average, employ three-men, making in the 
electrical contracting business 4,000 men; in the job- 
bing end there is another 1,000 men employed. The 
manufacturers have at least 1,000 men in this terri- 
tory, which makes in round numbers a total of 6,000 
men whose entire time is devoted to merchandising 
electrical appliances and whose motives, selfish or 
not, are putting all kinds of appliances and equip- 
ment on the lines of the central stations without one 
cent of selling expense to the central stations. This 
force is augmented by department stores, drug stores, 
hardware and novelty shops which are also selling 
agents for the local central station. 

Now take up the gas industry’s method of mer- 
chandising. What have we to compare with the 
above figures? Nothing! or less! 

A large estimate of the number of gas appliance 
men who are working in the New England district 
would be 100, which, to my mind, is more than offset 
by the passive or antagonistic attitude of approxi- 
mately 2,300 plumbers in the New England district. 
Also consider the detrimental effect on the gas com- 
panies service and gas appliances in general, that 
the cheap 10-cent mantle, as sold in 5 and 10 cent 
stores, 's having. If you will, therefore, consider 
what we have to offer on the gas industry’s merchan 
dising methods, as compared to the electrical indus- 
try’s methods, we have considerably worse than noth- 
ing. As an example, we could put it into figures 
something like this: Selling agents.for the electric 
industry in the New England territory 6;000, without 
one cent of selling expense to the central stations. 
For-the gas industry we have 100 gas appliance man- 
ufacturers, minus 2,300 plumbers, minus: stores sell- 
ing cheap and trouble-making gas mantles and appli- 
ances, which, even though we take out a certain 
number of the plumbers who are boosting for the gas 
companies, makes a pitiful showing for gas merchan- 
dising methods. Right here I would like to say, in 
justice to the more progressive gas companies, that 
there are some in New England who have gotten the 
active co-operation of the plumbers and other stores 
and are very successful in increasing their sales of 
gas appliances and in making a better feeling in the 
community toward the gas company. 


Industry Is Handicapped 


This must impress all who read that we are handi- 
capped either through custom, ignorance, narrow 
mindedness or even laziness in the gas industry, and 
have been looking everywhere else for the real rea- 
sons why gas lighting has not increased in propor- 
tion to our sales. 


Hlandicapping in this way our gas lighting business 
is serious enough, but when this occurs it has a most 
detrimental effect on the service that all gas appli- 
ances give and acts as an indirect handicap to the 
sale of other gas appliances. 

As a gas company man | want to be very frank in 
what | have to say for I firmly believe that this situ 
ation can be changed if those who have been the 
cause for it and have been on the wrong track will 


see the light. I firmly believe, as a gas company man, 


that we are to blame for this for the following 
reasons: 
1. Manufacturers of gas appliances have been 


many times told, and rudely so, that if they sold their 
appliances to any one else in the town that the gas 
company would not do further business with them. 

2. Manufacturers of gas appliances have considered 
the credit side of the question and have taken the 
lines of least resistance and comply with the 
company. 

3. Gas piping is done by every gas company of any 
size, while electric wiring is turned over by the cen- 
tral stations to the electrical contractors in the town. 
Electrical wiring is a more delicate and difficult a 
job to do than gas piping. 

4. Most gas companies have made the selling price 
of appliances installed at a figure which in no way 
would attract the local plumber, hardware dealer or 
any other self-respecting mechanic, even if they wer: 
enabled to buy standard makes of appliances from 
the manufacturers. 

5. Gas manufacturers take the suggestions of the 
gas company men regarding improvements, etc., to 
be made on their appliances, but the gas appliance 
manufacturer is very reluctant from fear of losing 
business to offer constructive suggestions to the gas 
companies in methods of merchandising. 

Right here I would like to say that I am in no way 
suggesting that the gas companies go out of the mer 
chandising business any more than the electrical cen 
tral stations are, but the supervision and co-operatior 
used. by the electrical companies in seeing that proper 
appliances are put on their lines can also be done bi 
thesgas companies with plumbers, hardware men, etc. 

It might be well to turn over a part of the piping 
business to the above people under a supervision of 
the gas company and as this has been successfully 
(lone by central stations in turning over the electrical 
wiring to the contractors with the resultant growth 
of the electrical business, it seems that 


gas 


we need not 
hesitate regarding piping. 
If we will consider what this would mean to us 


which it already means to the electrical business, | 
am sure that some steps will be taken toward rem- 
edying the present old-fashioned method, as well as 
trying to dictate to the gas appliance manufacturers 
to whom they shall sell. In the figures given above 
as to the number of electrical men outside of the cen- 
tral stations actively engaged in selling electrical ap- 
pliances, this not only is helping to sell appliances, 
but is selling electrical service as well. If we had 
the same number of selling agents outside of our gas 
companies selling the public gas lighting as well as 
other gas appliances with the same amount of show 
room and show window displays, with a like amount 
of newspaper and local advertising, and with a like 
amount of friendly and co-operative spirit toward 
the gas company by these agents with hundreds of 
additional demonstrating points of gas appliances 
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with its persistent keeping before the public gas ap- 
pliances and the service derived thereby, it could not 
fail to increase the sales of gas appliances and gas 
service and thereby making it easier for a customer 
to buy our appliances, unless every advertising 
agency in the world is wrong. What we are doing 
with our present methods of gas merchandising is, 


putting it plainly, making it necessary for our clients 


a much better term than consumer) to go to one 
place in a town or city to buy gas appliances. How 


ridiculous this would be if we had to go to one store 
in our town or city to buy sugar, butter or eggs! 
Yet this is exactly what the gas company men are 
doing in not having other places that display and sel! 
vas appliances 


A Few Convincing Facts 


\ few more convincing facts which are compara- 
tive and can be used as a basis of figuring larger 
towns Ina inhabitants you 


small town of 25,000 
will find at least: 


Six electrical contractors and eighteen em] 
Six drug stores and employees 
.»1x hardware stores and employees 
lhree builders and employees 
hree department stores and employees 
lhree architects and employees 


f 


a total of at least forty five active selling agents for 


the local central station, all boosting the electrical 


business and selling electrical service as well as the 


appliances. In addition to this you have the jobbers’ 


and manufacturers’ salesmen of electrical appliances 
into town with the latest selling campaigns 
show window and showroom decorations and adver 
tisements. On the gas company side of the question 
what have we to with this? 
nothing! 

\len of the gas merchandising industry, I am plead 
ing with you to break away from an old-fashioned 
custom inherited. Let us increase our gas lighti 
and our gas appliance business by having these extra 
sales agents outside of our own gas company organ 

and assisting us, and most important 
of all. at not one cent of selling expense to us 

Confer with your plumbers and hardware men and 
with your department stores and see if you cannot 
vet them to aid you in selling gas appliances so tha 
there will be enough in it for them to make it worth 
while, bearing in mind that we must not have any 
idea of going out of the appliance merchandising bus 
iness and keeping in mind that we must favor real 
active co-operation and supervision to all these extra 
selling agents who are working at no expense to us 

There is no question of a doubt that this will entail 
mere work and more planning, but we have been 
busy enough explaining why we can’t do things and 
why I feel we have in this article enough suggestions 
and reasons why we can do things, and as no good 
results can come except through extra work, I wil! 
be fully compensated even in spite of antagonism 
and criticism, if you will think over the above facts 
and figures and let your own good business judgment 
guide you further. 
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Public Will Fight Increased Rates 


\tlanta, Ga lhe fight of the people of Atlant: 


t an increase in gas rates ré 


Atlanta Gas Light Company by the Ge 
Railroad Commission, 


bee 1h 


meetings in virtually every 


; gra 
past week there have so-called “ind 


ignation”’ 
ward in the city, and on 


by the 


suburb, East Point, supplied with gas com 
pany, has gone so far as to announce the raising of 
a $50,000 fund for a municipally owned and operated 
plant which will be established, the town threatens, 
\ city 
another so-called “indignation”’ 
held March 10, 


the Municipal League 


before it will submit to an increase in rates. 
wide mass meeting, 
meeting, is scheduled to be with 
Marion Jackson, secretary of 
of Georgia, acting in the capacity of leader. 

In the meantime the Georgia Railway & Powe 
Company( which controls the gas company, is doing 
its best to show the people that the increase in rates 
was necessary if improvements were to be made in 
the city’s gas service in keeping with the relative in 
Atlanta 


has complained for some time against the company 


crease in the size of the city’s population. 
alleging poor service, and the officials have admitted 
this is true but pointed out that unless increased rates 
were granted funds would not be available for mak 
ing improvements. But the public does not look at 
it in that light and the company and the Railroad 
Commission are being bitterly arraigned at numerous 
meetings and in the local newspapers because of the 


increase. 





Sheridan Gas Company Asks Seventy-four 
Per Cent Rate Increase 
(W yo.) Gas & Fuel 


Sweet, Causey & Foster, of 


ne Sheridan 


Company, 


owned by Denver, are 
said to have asked on advance of 74 per cent in rates 
1 


or that they will be forced to junk the plant, if it is 


not allowed 


Six hundred homes in the city of Sheridan are 
served, and users and officials made such a strenuous 
protest that the order was modified and the owners 
agreed to continue operations pending a decision of 
the State board on the application for a rate increase. 


It is claimed that the protestants are backed by 
the plant, Fred \W h 


also a stockholder. 


1 
} 


the manager of o is 


Freese, W 
Mr. Freese is quoted as saying 
that 38 per cent increase will be ample. 

The surers have stated that they are willing to 
ibide by Mr. Freese’s figures, but beyond that will 
be fought to a finish and any effort made to close the 
plant will be vigorously opposed in the courts. 

It is expected that the Public Utilities Board at 
(Cheyenne will take some action within a few days 
Many homes and factories at Sheridan are de- 


pendent upon the plant for fuel. 
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Report 


Utilities Securities Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


~ Market— 
Mar. 3, 1921 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co....... Five Year 6s....... May 1, 1925 9044 91% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........ First Consol. 5s.... May 1, 1945 7514 77 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co....... oe Jan 1, 1927 84 8514 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. 
Co. of Baltimore........ First Ref. 7%4s..... Dec. 1, 1945 99 100 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co.. General 4%s....... Feb. 14, 1935 75 76 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...Sec. Conv. 7s ...... Feb. 1, 1925 9944 99% 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York... One Year Sec. 8s... Dec. 1, 1921 9934 100 
New Amsterdam Gas Co...... First Consol. 5s....Jan. 1, 1948 6114 63! 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co........0. Gen. (now Ist) 5s.. May 1, 1949 82 84 
Detroit City Gas Co ceccecss ip Be wicicea cies Jan. 1, 1923 954%. 97 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 
Philadelphia ........ pp EN Dai dowenceen Jan. 1, 1928 9542 96Y 
Hudson County Gas Co......... PE DN saan chadcnnes Nov. 1, 1949 75 78 
Laclede Gas Light Co........00. Ref. & Ext. Ss.....1 Apr. 1, 1934 74 76 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co....... First & Ref. 7s..... June 1, 1923 934%. 95% 
Michigan Light Co.............. First & Ref. 5s..... Mar. 1, 1946 70 75 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........ POG BBisasicccvess Bey 1.2987 834%, 85 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.......... Gen. & Ref. 5s..... Jan 1, 1942 7714 «78% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.......... Col. Tr. Conv. 7s... May 1, 1925 961%4 97} 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.......0.. First & Ref. 7s..... Dec. 1, 1940 98 99 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp......... Unif. & Ref. 5s..... Nov. 1, 1937 83% 84 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... Refunding 5s....... Sept. 1, 1947 70'%4 72 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co... First 5s............ July 1, 1937 72 74 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........ First & Ref. 5s..... Jan. 1, 1940 76 78 
Seattle Lighting Co............. Refunding 5s....... Oct. 1, 1949 65 68 
Southern California Gas Co...... PIO O6..66 50 cs0005 OV. 1, 1068 85 87 
United Gas Improvement Co....Two Year 8s....... Feb. 1, 1923 994% 99% 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........ Ref. & Ext. 5s..... July 1, 1957 74 75% 
Washington Gas Light Co....... General 5s ......<. Nov. 1, 1960 78 80 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
of California ...... oocoe Firat & Ref. Sa..... June 1, 1941 75 77 





Additional Wells Brought In 


Louisville, Ky.—Additional sup- 
plies of natural gas have been ob- 
tained in the eastern Kentucky gas 
fields through lease of thousands 
of acres of land. officials of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
recently announced. 

The new field, which is several 
miles square, is known as the Iver- 
ton field and is approximately 
twelve miles north of Win in John- 
son County. Pipe lines already 
have been constructed and a well 
was “brought in” several days ago. 

Leasing of the land has been un- 





der way for some time, it was said, 
and the pipe was placed in the 
fields as soon as leases were per- 
fected. 

The company officials would not 
make known the exact acreage un- 
der lease. 

Although the field promises to 
yield considerable quantities of gas, 
the new supply will never develop 
sufficiently to make the company 
independent of the West Virginia 


gas. Connections with the Iverton 
field will not be made until next 
month. 


A new gas well in the Penna- 


grade field was completed several 
days ago and has a large flow, it 


is said. This well and the one in 
the new field will add approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 cu. ft. a day to 


the city’s supply, it is thought. 





January Profits Amount to 


$16,478 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Accord- 
ing to the January report of the 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Company, 
submitted by Treasurer John A. 
Hulswit to City Manager Fred A. 
Locke, the company’s net profits 
for the first month of this year to- 
taled $21,478.73, leaving net prof- 
its available at $16,478.73 after de- 
ducting $5,000 as reconstruction 
reserve. 

Last year the report for Januar, 
showed a deficit of $2,552.59, leav- 
ing a deficit of $7,552.59 in the net 
profits available column after add- 
ing $5,000, the amount of the esti- 
mated reconstruction reserve. 

According to the figures of the 
company, the net profits available 
from January operations would 
yield a return of 0.69 per cent on 
the capital. Last year the deficit 
on a return on the capital stock 
was 0.31 per cent for the month. 





Oil Company Organized 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Valdosta Oil 
Corporation has been organized 
and incorporated at Valdosta, Ga., 
with $100,000 capital, to buy, sell 
and deal in oil, gas and mineral 
leases and lands, to drill oil and gas 
wells and develop oil, gas and 
mineral properties. The company 
also proposes to lay and operate 
pipe lines for gas and oil. The in- 
corporators are J. R. Walker, G. 
L.. Patterson, J. R. Dasher, D. B. 
Small and G. H. Feagle, of Val- 
dosta, and L. A. Zirkle, of Wayne 
County, Ga. The corporation is 


authorized to increase its capital 
stock to $200,000. 
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